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account of war and diplomacy smacks of the patriotic, due prob- 
ably to the fact that the author confined himself (as would appear 
from the footnotes, a bibliography being lacking) to American ma- 
terials. 

In regard to the sources upon which the book is based, the author 
has cited but a small part of the pertinent documentary materials 
which are accessible in this country, and has cited none from for- 
eign archives, unless we except the Texan Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence. Of the secondary literature which has appeared in mono- 
graphic form, in historical journals and proceedings of state and 
local societies and associations, he appears to have made practically 
no use. The reviewer failed to find reference to the writings of E. 
D. Adams, Cox, Reeves, Schafer, Meany, Chittenden, Bolton, Hod- 
der, Ficklen, Winkler, Barker, Paxson, Shambaugh, Libby, Turner, 
Reynolds, and many others who are laying a foundation for the his- 
tory of the West. In the chapter on "The Annexation of Texas," 
Justin H. Smith's important book fails of citation. The journal in 
which this review is printed, although now in its eighteenth year, 
and dealing exclusively with the field covered by this volume, ap- 
pears to have escaped notice. In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
preparation of a history of the winning of the far west should 
involve an exploration of foreign, national, state and local archives, 
and an examination of all the secondary literature on the subject. 

Thomas Maitland Marshall. 



The True Ulysses S. Grant. By Charles King, Brigadier-General 
IT. S. A. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1014. Pp. 400. $2.00.) 

In certain very important respects General King's contribution 
to the series of "True" biographies is a very decided success. It 
is unusually well written, and it is an excellent portrayal of the 
fundamental qualities of Grant's mind and character and of their 
reaction to the varied environment of his career. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to Grant's life prior to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Of this portion a large share is 
devoted to conditions at West Point during Grant's cadetship and 
to the Mexican War. His latest biographer succeeds in showing 
that in Mexico Grant made a record as a remarkably efficient quar- 
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termaster and a heady fighter, displaying something of the quali- 
ties that carried him through the Civil War. General King's ac- 
count of Grant's leaving the army in 1854 is not a flat denial of 
the generally accepted story of intemperance but it is calculated 
to throw some doubt on that theory without offering adequate evi- 
dence for any other. The seven lean years spent in civil life are 
disposed of in eight pages. When we consider the humiliation of 
those years and when we take note of his relatives, much of what 
seemed inexplicable in one of Grant's simple probity becomes more 
comprehensible. Old Jesse Grant, the father, hard-headed, con- 
triving, disputatious and indiscreet; the younger brothers snub- 
bing the elder in his days of adversity and eagerly scheming for 
favorable contracts or office in times of fame and prosperity; and 
lastly the wife, Julia Dent, commonplace and eager for social tri- 
umph, the perfect type of snobbish mediocrity suddenly elevated 
to high place, yet one to whom Grant was sincerely devoted — it is 
not altogether an edifying family group, but it does furnish an 
excellent foil for the finer qualities observable in Grant, and it 
may explain some of his faults. 

About half of the volume is given to the Civil War. Of this 
the best part is the account of Grant's rise to command in the 
West, a well told story of struggle against obstacles compounded of 
prejudice, jealousy, and politics. Here, too, we get a good picture 
of the western army and of the group of Grant's associates in 
arms. There is given but brief explanation of the strategy of 
these campaigns, while the account, of Grant's campaigns in Vir- 
ginia is even more unsatisfactory. And here it is necessary to 
call attention to General King's habit of lauding his hero on every 
possible occasion, a performance which he seems to regard as a 
biographical duty; but it is a habit which finally grows tiresome 
to the reader, especially when it seems unwarranted by the facts. 
This accounts for his failure properly to characterize Grant's treat- 
ment of George H. Thomas; and it may explain his ready assump- 
tion that Grant was the superior in generalship of Lee (p. 321). 
It is not worth while to be captious on this point, but it may be 
pardonable to call attention to the fact that the foremost of mili- 
tary critics do not seem to agree in this particular with General 
King, though they all join in praise of Grant's clear-sighted com- 
prehension of military problems, his capacity for instant decision 
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and action, and his ability to make the most of his resources and 
to follow out his plans unflinchingly. 

Grant's career in politics is entered upon with evident reluctance 
but with a determination quite as evident that no fault shall be 
found with the hero. This must have been the least congenial 
part of the biographer's task, as it is the shortest and least satis- 
factory part of the book. It is hardly in keeping with what we 
know of both Grant and Andrew Johnson to refer contemptu- 
ously to the latter as "an intemperate and ill-balanced politician" 
who emerged "from the obscurity of a hotel bedroom to the White 
House" (p. 328). It is certain that the tenure of office act was 
not passed for the "very purpose" of keeping Stanton in office 
(p. 338). And the slurs at Hancock and the reference to John- 
son's removal of Sheridan from New Orleans in 1867 (p. 342) 
are surprising in view of the actual facts. Nor does General King 
seem aware that the buzzing of the presidential bee was real music 
in the unmusical ears of Grant, or that Grant was pitifully unfit 
for the high political office to which he now aspired. Grant's 
numerous political blunders are passed over; his obtuseness to the 
moral question involved in the acceptance of certain gifts is almost 
admitted, but is blamed largely upon Mrs. Grant where no doubt 
it in part belongs. 

The evident purpose of this volume is not to explain in de- 
tail the achievements, military or political, of its subject, but to 
present Grant as a real human being, silent, simple, sincere, pure- 
minded, generous to friends and magnanimous to foes. This part 
of his task General King has done very well. 

It may be added that the volume, like the others of the series, 
is typographically well made up and that it has a fair index. 

Chas. W. Ramsdell. 



In the Dallas News of March 1, 14, 21, and 28, 1915, Mr. Tom 
Finty, Jr., runs an interesting article in which he incorporates a 
number of letters from General Sam Houston to Miss Anna Raguet 
of Nacogdoches, written during Houston's first term as President 
of Texas. Though primarily of a social character, the letters fur- 
nish some important sidelights upon political questions. The orig- 
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inals are now in the possession of Mr. James R. Irion, of Dallas, a 
son of the lady to whom thev were written. 



A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1819-18^.1, by Thomas Maitland Marshall has been issued by the 
University of California Press. It is an excellent study of the 
Texas-Louisiana frontier for this period. A more extended notice 
will appear in the next number of The Quarterly. 



Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, by Professor H. E. 
Bolton, is announced for early publication by the University of 
California Press. 



